CHAPTER   II
NATURAL   INCENTIVES   TO   LEARNING

IN this chapter we are still mainly concerned with a
child's native endowments, but it may throw a new
light  on those described in  Chapter I  and give
additional help to teachers who are trying to formulate
principles of education, if we consider the working of certain
native propensities.   For this purpose curiosity and con-
struction, a sense of ownership, individual and corporate
play have been selected.

CURIOSITY AND CONSTRUCTION

We used to be told in our young days that curiosity
killed the cat, but of men it has certainly been the greatest
teacher throughout the ages, for to a great extent a history
of discovery would be a history of the working of curiosity.
To suggest to teachers that it should be used as an incentive
to knowledge is to narrow the field of its action greatly, for,
whether teachers use it consciously or unconsciously, the
normal child spends a great deal of his time satisfying his
curiosity, in other words acquiring knowledge for himself.

Much can be learnt of the nature of a child by observing
on what he exercises this urge to learning and what tools
he uses in its service.

The very young child's chief tools are his eyes, mouth
and hands. His first interests are nearly always his own
body and such things as he can handle or put in his mouth.
Mothers generally say that a child is cutting his teeth when
the stage comes for tasting everything, but it is not only
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